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Memorabilia. 


N the ‘ Illustrated Regional Guides to | 
Ancient Monuments under the ownership 
or guardianship of His Majesty’s Office of 
Works,’ there have now appeared Vol, ii., 
‘Southern England,’ and Vol. iii., ‘ East 
Anglia and the Midlands,’ both, like Vol. i., 
by the First Commissioner of Works, the Rt. 
Hon. W. Ormsby Gore, F.S.A., M.P. The 
pre-historic monuments dealt with in Vol. ii. 
—Avebury, Stonehenge, and Maiden Castle | 
especially—are among the chief monumental 
glories of Britain, and the brief but substan- 
tial account of all these southern pre-historic 
remains, having such good material to deal 
with, makes an excellent popular outline | 
of the subject as a whole. In_ the| 
way of Roman remains, most people think of | 
Bath, of stretches of Roman road, and, more | 
vaguely, of Richborough or Reculver. We are | 
told here also of the forts of the Saxon Shore, | 
and of the two small temples—remains of a 
recrudescence of paganism towards the end 
of the Roman occupation—on Jordan Hill, | 
Weymouth and within the pre-historic fort at | 
Maiden Castle. The principal remains of the 
Middle Ages in Southern England are castles 
rather than ecclesiastical buildings, though 
Netley Abbey is a monument of the first | 
importance, and Glastonbury remains still | 











something of a centre of devotion. Probably 
of the castles Carisbrooke is now the 
best known; besides its connection with | 


Charles I, it has the claim of various histori- | 
cal associations. A most attractive example | 
—illustrated by a charming photograph—is | 
Restormel Castle, near Lostwithiel, which was | 
founded as long ago as 1100, and after | 
various additions to its buildings under the | 
ownership of various magnates, came at last | 
to be taken, in 1644, by Sir Richard Gren- 
ville fighting for the King. The list of 


| centring in Arbor Low, Derbyshire. 





Office of Works includes Kew Palace, and the 
recently added Queen’s House at Greenwich, 
built by Inigo Jones, given by Charles I to 
Henrietta Maria, and saved when old Green- 
wich Palace was destroyed in the Civil War. 
Used for many years as the Royal Naval 
School, it was placed in the hands of the Office 
of Works in 1933 upon the removal of the 
School into Suffolk. 

Vol, iii. opens with a short, good account 
of the neolithic peoples, centring in Grimes 
Graves and of the people of the Bronze Age, 
Of the 
Roman remains in the hands of the Office of 
Works, the walls and site of Verulamium are 
the most important, but the Roman villas in 
the Cotswold district rival even these. The 
mediaeval remains in East Anglia are 
familiar to all lovers of antiquity. The Office 
of Works is guardian of the two great Cluniac 
priories of Castle Acre and Thetford, and the 
Benedictine priory at Bridham, as it is also 
of monastic houses in Colchester. The Gil- 
bertine priory at Mattersey, Notts, deserves 
special mention, though the ruins themselves 
are inconsiderable as relics of the one English 
Order. Then there are also the Eleanor Cross 
at Geddington and certain portions of West- 
minster Abbey. Of castles first and foremost 
comes the Tower of London, care of which 
is shared by the Office of Works with the War 
Office—and there are many others; i.e., Berk- 
hamsted Castle, Herts; Framlingham 
Castle, Suffolk; Ashby-de-la-Zouch Castle, 
Leics. The advantages of handing over his- 
toric buildings to the Office of Works may be 
notably seen in the two country houses of the 
Renaissance period, Kirby Hall, Northants, 
and Houghton House, Beds (Bunyan’s ‘‘House 
Beautiful’). Both were in ruinous state, but 
at Kirby Hall the work of conservation is 
already well advanced and at Houghton it has 
been taken in hand, 


the October number of the Antiquaries 

Journal Mr. James G. Mann, F.S.A., 
contributes a valuable and also a_ pleasant 
article on a Visor of a Fourteenth-century 
Bascinet found at Pevensey Castle. Armour, 
or bits of armour, will be no frequent find 
in excavation, being so much too costly to be 
carelessly thrown away. Mr. Mann thinks 
it likely that this visor belonged to a helmet 
which, having passed out of fashion, had 
descended from its original owner to an 
archer; the archers preferred to dispense 
with the visors and well the ordinary 
observer thinks they might be, for protection, 


Renaissance buildings under the care of the! surely, was dearly bought by having one’s 
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face enclosed within this comic iron snout. 
It was known as the hounskull, or pig- 
faced bascinet; an appropriate name enough 
for the outline, which somehow, is especially 
pig-like on the right side, for this, as not 
being presented to the antagonist is pierced 
with thirty-five breathing holes. Some 
thirty examples of these bascinets, either 
with or without their visors, exist—a very 
small number considering the multitude of 
them there must have been during the time 
of Froissart and the Hundred Years’ War. 
What they looked like in ceremony or in 
action Mr. Mann has illustrated by a num- 
ber of pictures — brasses, illuminations, 
tombs and photographs of the visored 
bascinet to be seen in the Wallace Collection, 
in which the beak-like snout is yet sharper 
and more prominent than _ the 
example. 


activity during the last quarter of the four- 
teenth and the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
turies; and it is probable that the relic once 
belonged to an officer or constable stationed 
there at some time during this period. 


N Nov. 5, a heraldic exhibition of great 
interest was opened at the Museum and 
Art Gallery, Birmingham. The exhibit which 
undoubtedly will attract chief popular 
attention is the Silver Jubilee tapestry 
lent by His Majesty and Queen Mary. 
Planned to celebrate the Jubilee, it 
depicts Windsor Castle and the sur- 
rounding countryside, St. George’s Chapel, 
and Eton Chapel in the foreground, showing 


also views of Fort Belvedere, the Royal Mews | 
and the sweep of Ascot Race Course with its | 
The borders of the | 
tapestry are adorned with royal heraldry. | 


stands and paddocks. 


Queen Mary has sent besides a series of pieces 


of plate proving the fact, discovered by Her | 


Majesty, that the six sons of George III, 
apart from the Prince of Wales, used personal 
mottoes with their royal arms. 

The exhibits, loaned by the College of 
Arms, some of which have never before left 
London, include the heraldic book of the 
Emperor of Haiti bequeathed to the College 
in 1858. 

Other outstanding treasures are the West- 


minster Tournament Roll, 60 ft. long, for | 
the full display of which a special show case | 
has had to be made; the draft grant of arms | 
fourteenth- | 


to William Shakespeare; a 
century pedigree of Christ, and two inden- 


tures between Henry VII and the Abbot of | 
Westminster for the endowment of Henry | 





Pevensey | 
Pevensey Castle was a place of | 
considerable importance and scene of much | 








VII’s Chapel with the 
Henry VII attached to each, 

Many of the loans are so precious that they 
have been brought to Birmingham rsonally 
by the owners, and the deputy Librarian 
of the Royal Library of Brussels made 4 
special journey to Birmingham with thre 
rare manuscripts, 

The whole 1,500 exhibits, displayed in six 
large galleries, trace the history of heraldic 
art from the twelfth century to the present 
day—the most modern of them being the 
grant of arms to the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. The exhibition will remain 
open for five weeks. 


VERY slowly, but perhaps surely, there is 
” beginning to appear realisation of the 
injuriousness of noise. Till recently people 
who showed that noise was to them a torment 
were looked upon more or less with contempt; 
even the sick were barely permitted to protest 
against it. There is still strong feeling that 
nothing much should be sacrificed for its pre- 
vention ; if a silenced drill takes a little longer 
to do its work than one not silenced, that worst 
of torturing street-noises will not, it seems, 
be soon abolished. But at least we are now 
to have a hospital which shall bear shining 
witness ‘both to the reality and greatness of 
the evil and to the possibility of remedy—if 
only people are resolved it shall be remedied. 
The new Westminster Hospital is to be noise- 
proof. A century hence perhaps every house 
will be noise-proof ; and every motor-car and 
aeroplane silent, as a matter of course, One 
may often hear wise elders commenting on 
their observation that a large proportion of 
the people, of years which should have brought 
them to maturity, are not really grown up. 
Has pleasure in noise ever been used psycho- 
logically as a criterion? Good and _ bad 
tempers, everyone can see for himself, have 
much to do with continuous presence or 
absence of noise. The new Westminster Hos- 
pital will be a paradise which one may be glad 
to enter even at the price of an operation, 
and a field of observation where perhaps we 
shall see tiresome people growing pleasant 
under the mere influence of silence; and may 
(who knows) discover that silence is a mighty 
good agent for world-peace and pacificism. 
However, the hospital is to be prepared for 
war, being made gas-proof. And in it, we are 
told, will be seen no more of that waiting m 
the ‘‘ out-patients’ ’’ department, which, 
though accepted as inevitable, has so long 
given pain to the kind-hearted as well as to 
the sufferers. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





SHAKESPEARE, HANDEL AND 
GERVINUS. 


A GREAT body of literary and artistic criti- 
cism which is still of worth had been pro- 
duced by 1868. Along with it, the reader 
who is amused by old-fashioned methods will 
find a good deal which is not without clever- 
ness, but has been relegated to oblivion be- 
cause of its futility of method. One of the 





bad methods of elucidation is that by com- 
parison of man with man; yet it will some- 
times yield a little entertainment. That this 
might be so I found in running through the 
elaborate ‘‘ Parallele ’’ — 172 pages long — 


instituted by A. G. Gervinus between Handel | 


and Shakespeare, and published at Leipzig in 
1868. It forms the concluding section of a 
work on music in general and Handel in par- 
ticular, and gives its title ‘ Handel und 
Shakespeare ’ to the whole book. Perhaps a 
few notes from it may be acceptable to readers 
of ‘N. and Q.’ 

Gervinus in his opinion of Handel will pro- 
bably strike the modern critic as somewhat 
exaggerating, and one suspects that he chose 
Shakespeare for this comparison mainly be- 
cause Shakespeare is held to be supreme, and 
so alone Seaalien. He recalls the fact that in 
England Handel was known as ‘‘ Mannberg,”’ 
and naturally, as he draws out the parallel, 
he makes Shakespeare illustrate Handel, and 
not the other way about. The basis of the 
comparison, however, is good enough; 
Gervinus has learned, and that through 
study of Handel’s works, how’ in 
music as in every other art the true 
criteria lie not in what pleases either 
the ear or the judgment of the craftsman, but 
in degree of correspondence with the demands 
of the human intellect and the experience of 
the human heart. He claims, then, first for 
Handel something of Shakespeare’s acknow- 
ledged power “to hold the mirror up to 
nature,’ and also so profound a knowledge 
of normal human nature that his work bears 
plainly—as almost none other but Shakes- 
peare’s does—that hall-mark of authentic art, 
inevitability. 

As in gifts, so in their course as artists, the 
two men met similar fate. Both, after a time 
when they were in high favour, suffered eclipse 





so dark that even their strongest admirers 
somehow lost count of what was deepest and 
greatest in them. 


Both were strangely negligent concerning 
the posthumous fate of their works. Shakes- 
peare’s carelessness need not be recalled. 
Handel promised his MSS. to his pupil 
Schmidt, and performed the promise, though 
he would have bought it off at the price of 
£5,000 if th: “Oxford Library ’ would 
have agreed. 

Again, just as Shakespeare’s plays were in 
the eighteenth century woefully mishandled, 
so were the works of Handel, as they gradu- 
ally penetrated into Germany in all goodwill 
and simplicity, grievously corrupted. 

There was a_ period in the recovery of 
Shakespeare when isolated passages in the 
plays created ever-widening admiration among 
actors, commentators, and finally the general 
public, by their beauty and profundity. Not 
otherwise was it with Handel. 

Shakespeare, for all his golden wisdom and 
lofty morality, was, on the strength of youth- 
ful misdemeanours, accounted a graceless free- 
thinker; Handel, though no such reputation 
ever attached itself to him, and though, after 
the production of the ‘ Messiah,’ he appeared 
to English eyes with something of an aureole 
about him, had yet his detractors who said 
that he diligently avoided church-music, and 
devoted his art to the service of no other 
temple than the free sky and the broad earth. 

The return of Handel to fame is taken to 
have occurred at the celebration of the first 
centenary of his death, and Shakespeare’s on 
that of the second centenary of his birth. 
In connection with this we get a pretty good 
passage about the need in both cases, of 
familiarity—reading again and again, hear- 
ing again and again—before one can hope to 
understand whether dramatist or musician. 

Next, we pass to similarities and dissimi- 
larities between the life-histories of the two 
men. Shakespeare, according to all accounts, 
was a handsome, well-built man, of an aristo- 
cratic type of face and a graceful figure, of 
cheerful, amiable manners, and ever-ready 
wit. Not so Handel. He was heavily built— 
a bear his adversaries called him—and had no 
cause to be grateful to nature for anything 
in the way of beauty or grace. He was a 
serious person, also, on whom in his youth 
the enticements of loose living at the Ham- 
burg theatre had had no effect—different there, 
too, from Shakespeare. 

Both men belonged to the middle class. 





Gervinus thinks we should be right in believ- 
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ing that Shakespeare, like Handel, had 
studied to good purpose, possessed several lan- 
guages, knew the world thoroughly well. It 
has been conjectured that Shakespeare trav- 
elled at some time in Italy, as Handel cer- 
tainly did ; certain passages in the plays seem 
to show that Shakespeare once worked in a 
lawyer’s office, and Handel, since his father 
wished him to be a lawyer, piously carried 
out that wish, even after his father’s early 
death. This shows his heed of domestic duti- 
fulness, as, in Shakespeare, does the eagerness 
in using his earnings for the succour of his 
family. Both men embraced a career at 
which the conventional looked somewhat 
askance, and ennobled a station in life apt 
to be despised. In both the ground of their 
success was unselfconsciousness and sanity of 
outlook. -As both were honest in their business 
dealings, so were they both modest in be- 
haviour even when fame had come to them. 
In the life of each, by his own fault or by 
misfortune, there entered a certain element 
of tragedy which raised his art to a higher 
power, though an early maturity, in each 
case, made genius not long in doubt. Both 
showed a well-justified contempt for the judg- 
ment of the herd and the inferior tastes of 
their contemporaries—not, however, without 
lapses which cause Gervinus a pained sur- 
prise, for he beholds Handel, in 1732, pro- 
ducing ‘ Acis’ in a mixmax of English and 
Italian, and Shakespeare, in one of his most 
serious historical dramas, introducing scenes 
of French buffoonery. 

As artists their fortunes show some diver- 

ences. Thus Handel had Scarlatti and 

urcell to fall back on at his start, but 
Shakespeare had no master, he must form his 
ideal of the drama for himself. They were 
alike in their unconcern for originality; in 
their courageous and secure self-confidence ; in 
their habit of perfecting a work during yesta- 
tion and bringing it to birth more or less com- 
plete, each producing in his most vigorous 
years, two works yearly. More striking is the 
fact that both, after most strenuous devotion 
to the theatre, in the end abandoned it, 
Shakespeare, Gervinus thinks, from disgust at 
the ‘‘ zuchtlose Verwilderung ”’ out of which 
he had in vain tried to lift it. 

The remainder of this comparison is con- 
cerned with the spirit and the technique 
characteristic respectively of the work of 
Shakespeare and Handel. It is not without 


penetrating remarks, which drive the reader 
to ask the more impatiently what precisely 
criticism was supposed to 


this method of 














accomplish. Shakespeare throws no light on 
Handel, still less Handel any on Shakes. 
peare; and Gervinus’s good ideas on the on 
are of value, whether great or small, quite 
irrespective of the other. How did a man of 
intelligence—even though such comparisons 
may be thought of as then in the mode—come 
to spend his time so solemnly over so patent 
a futility? Possibly, for his own mind, the 
juxtaposition had the inspiriting, intensify. 
ing effect the eye will get from mere juxta- 
position of colours. Possibly, it was a taste 
for illustration gone a little mad—for some 
passing comparison with Shakespeare might 
well have lit up a detail in Handel, and the 
plan might have worked—though hardly 
efficaciously—the other way about. The 
moral, in the latter case, of this ponderous 
“* Parallele,’’ will, then, be the simple one, 
not always quite perfectly apprehended in 
Germany—ne quid nimis. 
RHEDECYNIAN, 





ILTON AND THOMAS BROWN’ 
TRANSLATION OF GELLI.—Students 
of the reputation and influence of Milton seem 
not to have noticed a curious passage in the 
work of Thomas Brown, who, as Tory satirist 
and High Church pamphleteer, approved 
neither the political nor the theological 
opinions of the Puritan poet. 

In 1702 was published Brown’s translation 
of ‘‘ The Circe of Signior Giovanni Battista 
Gelli . . . Consisting of Ten Dialogues between 
Men transform’d into Beasts,’’ a rationalistic 
attack upon the orthodox belief that man is 
‘“‘ the most perfect and most noble Creature in 
the Universe, nay that he is in some respect 
the End and Lord of all the rest.’’ In the 
ninth book Gelli incorporated a Lucretian 
hymn to the Motor primo, to I’ vniversa natura 
del mondo, of which Brown’s translation is 
in part as follows: 

Great Nature of the World, Parent of good 

Almighty, thine this Universal Frame 

Thus wondrous fair: they self how wondrous 

then! ... 

Speak ye, who best can tell, ye Sons of Light, 

For yea behold him daily, and with Songs 

Circle his Throne rejoycing still in Heaven. 

On Earth joyn all ye Creatures to extol 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without 

end. .. 

Moon that now meet’st the Orient Sun, now 

fliest 

With the fixt Stars. . .. 

In mystick Dance, not without Song, resound 

His praise, who out of Darkness call’d up 


Light. 
Ye Mists, and Exhalation that now rise 
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| 
From Hill, or steaming Lake, dusky or grey 
Rising or falling still advance his praise. . 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as you flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his 


praise. 
(The Circe, 1702, pp. 291-3). | 
Gelli’s coldly rational song is thus trans- | 
formed into something Christian. The poetic | 
diction at the end is not the least interesting | 
feature of our Tory poet’s Miltonic rendering | 
of lines by a sixteenth-century naturalist. | 
(It is to be recalled that from the seventh | 
dialogue of this book Swift apparently derived | 
a number of ideas for his account of the | 
rational horses of Houyhnhnm-land. See W. | 
A. Eddy, ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ Princeton, | 


1923, pp. 177-181). BENJAMIN Boyce. 


THOMAS ORD, EQUESTRIAN.—It is so | 
difficult to follow the history of the saw- | 
dust, that some readers may like to know of | 
a rare pamphlet dealing with the life of | 
Thomas Ord, a popular equestrian of a hun- | 
dred years ago. It is entitled: 

A Sketch of the life of Thomas Ord, the | 
equestrian. By his granddaughter, Jane | 
Shand, with an introductory note by a [West | 
Linton] friend (Biggar: 1902: 8vo: pp. 35: 
price 6d.). 

It is not a very satisfactory account of him, 
for it does not zive his origins nor birthplace, 
“presuming ’’ that he was born in Scotland, 
and it suggests that he ‘‘ suppressed the half 
of his Christian name.’’ He seems to have 
been an all-round kind of entertainer, for, 
besides being a rider, he was a good tumbler 
and somersault thrower, a dancer, an actor, 
a singer, and a violinist. 

After appearing for some years in Ireland, 
he set up in Scotland, and was in Edinburgh 
when George IV visited the capital in 1822. 


He built circuses in various Scottish towns | 


from time to time, the last of them in Inver- 
ness. He sometimes visited England, and 
was at Whitehaven in 1836, and in the follow- 


ing year in Liverpool, where he came to grief, | 


returning to Scotland in 1841. 
Biggar, which he had made his headquarters, 
on Dec. 27, 1859, at the age of seventy-five. 
His wife, Clara Jane, commemorated with 
him on his tombstone at Biggar, died in 1843, 
aged thirty-two. J. M. Butiocu. 


UAKERS AND THE ROYAL NAVY 
(See ante p. 263; s.v. ‘ Quakers in West- 
morland XVIII Cent.’).—P. D, M. may be 
interested in the following concerning one 
Robert Foster, who in an article in the 
Monthly Chronicle (Newcastle) for Sep- 
tember, 1891, is described as ‘‘ A Quaker Lieu- 





He died at | 





tenant.’’ A memoir of Robert Foster written 
by his son, Myles Birkett Foster (not the 
artist) in 1860, contains a letter supposed to 
have been written by the Vicar of Lancaster, 
which runs thus: 


Last Sunday, the Quakers at their meeting- 
house were thrown into a state of great surprise 
by the appearance of a young man in the uni- 
form of a lieutenant of a man-of-war. This 
young man’s father and grandfather are 
Quakers, and, being the principal merchants 
of the place, bred him to the sea, and after- 
wards appointed him their storekeeper in the 

est Indies, where he was when the American 
dispute began; and being moved by the spirit 
(not the peaceable one of the — but the 
true spirit of an Englishman), he made up his 
accounts, quitted the store, collected together 
a few sailors from the Lancaster ships, laid 
aside the Quaker, mounted a cockade and joined 
a Lieut. Tinsley, then fitting out a small armed 
vessel against the Americans, in which he had 
several severe actions; and coming over in her 
to Portsmouth, got himself recommended to 
Captain Reynolds as an officer likely to show 
him some business; with with him in the 
Jupiter of 50 guns when they went close along- 
side the Triton a French 64 at the very time 
she saw her consort going off; and in the heat 
of that close and desperate action, on the 
master being killed, Captain Reynolds im- 
mediately sent for Foster from his quarters 


- appointed him master, and managing the 
| ship 


or the remainder of the action as well 
as acquitting himself afterwards to the satis- 
faction of the captain upon a vacancy happen- 
ing lately at Lisbon where Captain Reynolds 
had the command, from the just and honest 
principle of rewarding merit, Captain Reynolds 
deprived himself of a useful officer by appoint- 
ing Foster lieutenant of the Pelican. Foster 
got leave on the Pelican coming to England to 
visit his friends at Lancaster for a few days, 
where he has withstood all the remonstrances 
and solicitation to quit the service and has 
gone back to his ship. I hope he will earn 
preferment and be a credit to the place; as well 
as an example to some others of that society 
to break through the principle established by 
them to enjoy all the advantages of peace, but 
to leave it to others to fight their battles. 


The memoir tells us that Foster remained 
in the navy a very short time after his visit 
to Lancaster. He eventually yielded to the 


| solicitation of his friends aided by those of his 


son, and became a man of peace in accord- 


| ance with the Quaker principles in which he 


| had been reared. 


These he maintained till 
his death in 1824. H. Asxew. 
Spennymoor. 
ISTORICAL AND OTHER ESSAYS: 
PRESENTATION VOLUMES (see 
elxvii. 190; clxviii. 46, 96; clxix. 171, 312).— 
“Tudor Studies, presented by the Board of 
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Studies in History in the University of Lon- 
don to Albert Frederick Pollard,’ by twelve 
colleagues and pupils. Edited by R. W. 
Seton-Watson. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1924. This volume was presented to Prof. 
Pollard on his resignation from the Chair- 
manship of the Board. It consists of essays 
by Caroline A. J. Skeel, the Rev. Claude Jen- 
kins, R. W. Seton-Watson, J. W. Allen, F. J. 
C. Hearnshaw, E. R. Adair, Theo. F. T. 
Plucknett, Isobel D. Thornley, Rachel R. 
Reid, A. P. Newton, J. E. Neale, and Eliza 
Jeffries Davis. W. W. Gu. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





AMES INCREDIBLY APT (see passim). | 
—Reuter told us lately that the Spanish | 


Insurgents had retreated south of the ‘‘ River 
Flumen.’’ This is an interesting pendant to 
the ‘‘ Sacerdos, presbyter ’’ and the ‘‘ Bishop 
Eborius from York’ with which I opened 
this correspondence—at clxiii. 407 (Dec. 3, 


1932). Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


** DIXILATED.’’—Attention is drawn in 

the Daily Express of Oct. 2, 1936, to this 
new Americanism that is, says the writer, 
creeping into use over here. Its first intro- 
duction here was in the film ‘ Mr, Deedes 
Goes to Town,’ and now it has come to be used 
on the radio. The Daily Express is of 
opinion that the new word, which means 
crazy, is no real improvement on our old 
Devonshire word, ‘‘ pixi-led,’’ from which it 
appears to have originated. This your con- 
temporary dates back at least to Charles II’s 
time, and mentions incidentally that, ‘“ the 
traditional folk precaution against being pixi- 
led—i.e., howltched—is to turn one of your 


C. P. Hate. 


{The first quotation for “ pixy-led ” in the 
Oxford Dictionary is of 1659. It would seem not 
to be merely a dialect-word. 
Daily Express that “ pixilated,” as a word, is 
inferior indeed to “ pixy-led,” though the latter 
would sound strange in the film. } 


HANGING LONDON.—Bank of 


‘ 


Eng- 





| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


We agree with the | 
| 


land, On 19 Oct., Mr. Montagu Norman, | 


Governor of the Bank, handed to Sir Percy | 


Vincent, the Lord Mayor, the conveyance of a 
strip of pavement. 
passage-way forming a short cut for pedes- 
trians from Prince’s Street to Lothbury. 
Round the roof is an inscription: ‘‘ The Bank 
made this way through Tivoli Corner for the 
citizens of London. A.D. 1936.” Tivoli 


Corner was designed by Sir John Soane. 
J. ARrpacuH. 











Readers Queries. 





. . Py | m a » ce 
garments inside out, thus breaking the spell.’’ | agg 


QUERIES FROM CHAPMAN’S 
ODYSSEY. 


‘“‘ Obscure, inglorious, death hath made 
his end; And me (for glories) to all griefes 
contend.”’ i. 377. Telemachus really says, 
““to me he has left griefs.’’ Is there a mis. 
print ? 

‘Sit; and while ye may Enjoy me in your 
banquets: see ye lay These loud notes 
downe.’’ i, 566. Telemachus says to the 
wooers, ‘‘ let us feast now and enjoy our- 
selves, and be there no brawling.’’ What 
does Chapman mean? 

‘““ ‘Was he {Menelaus] not then in Argos? 


or his course With men so left, to let a 
coward breathe Spirit enough, to dare his 
brothers death.” iii. 347. ‘ Or wander- 
ing elsewhere among men” is the sense 
wanted. 

‘‘ But in a patcht-up skiffe . . . the twen- 


tith day At fruitful Scheria, let him breathe 
his way.’’ v. 48. How do the last words 
mean “ let him arrive ’’? 

‘“‘ Their husbands deaths by him [| Ulysses] 
the Trojan wives Shriekt for; but I made 


triumphs for their lives.’’ iv. 352. Helen 
says, ‘‘ but my heart rejoiced.’’ What does 
Chapman mean ? 

“For in the tenth yeare, when roy 


Victorie was wonne, to give the Greeks the 
spoile of Troy; Returne they did professe, 
but not enjoy.’’ v. 140. Shepherd printed 
‘* Troy victory,’’ not seeing that ‘‘ wonne” 
induced,” as elsewhere (folio stops 
are negligible). But a male Victory is 
unlikely. Read ‘coy’? Elsewhere we find 
‘‘coy Disdaine.’”’ Should ‘“ professe ’’ be 
‘* propose ”’ ? 

““ Whence Death, encouraging good 
had growne.”’ v. 400. ‘‘ Dying at Troy,” 
says Ulysses, ‘‘ 1 should have had a glorious 
funeral,’ and then Chapman interpolates 
this line. Can he mean, ‘‘ My death put- 
ting heart into others, good (brave) lives 
would have encreased ”’ ? 

‘The last, he best thought, to be worth 


life, 


This is now a domed | his owne, In weighing both well.” vi. 214. 


Ulysses chooses the latter of two ways of 
approaching Nausicaa. But what of “ to 
be worth his owne ’’? 

‘*T would to heaven my husband were no 
worse; And would be calld no better; but 
the course Of other husbands pleasd to dwell 
out here.’ vi. 387. This _ represents 
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“would that such a one might be called my 
husband; dwelling here, and that it might 
lease him here to abide.” Is it “‘ pleased 
to dwell out the course ’’? 

“They [Phaeacians] (upon their powres 
Of swift ships building) top the watry 
towres.” vii. 45. ‘‘ Building ’’ means re- 
lying (freti). Do the last words mean 
simply ‘‘ sail the seas’’? ‘‘ Exodus” has 
meretorras, sea-towers, of the Red Sea over 
Pharaoh, 

“Which, when feast was spent, Ulysses 
amplified to this ascent.” viii, 650. 
“Which ’”’ is the slice of pork sent by 
Ulysses to Demodocus. This gift he now 
amplifies with praise of his art. But is 
“ascent” right? 

“She brought her wise-awd husband, 
Neleus, Nestor much honord.’’ xi. 370. Is 
it “‘reverenced by the wise’’? Shepherd 
has ‘‘ wife-awed.’’ There is no epithet in 
Homer. 

“Never all thy mind Let words expresse | 
to her. Of all she knowes, Curbs for the 
worst still in thyself repose.’’ xi. 578. The 
ghost of Agamemmon counsels Ulysses how 
to treat Penelope. 
ledge in case of harm ’’? 

“This [Circé’s advice about the Sirens] 
I simply told To each particular; nor would | 
withold What most enjoyn’d mine owne affec- | 
tions stay, That theirs the rather might be | 
taught t’ obay.”? xii. 242. All after ‘‘ par- | 
ticular ’’ is padding. Is it “‘ the strict orders | 
to restrain my own passion for approaching | 
the Sirens ’’ ? | 

“They took the lives of sence most emi- | 
nent.’’ xii. 518. Ulysses’ men slew some of | 
the Sun’s cattle; Homer gives no number. | 
Lamb, ‘ Adventures of Ulysses,’ based on | 
Chapman, gives seven. Hooper’s glossary (I | 
cannot get his text) has ‘‘ sence: seven.’’ | 
Shepherd reads ‘‘ seven.’? What is the solu- | 
tion ? 

In xiii. 50, Ulysses is watching the east for | 
the sunrise as signal for his home voyage, yet | 
in line 61 the sun sets. And in fact it was | 
the sunset he was expecting, and he sailed 
by night. Whence this confusion ? | 

“Garments richly woven; And worlds of | 
Prize more then was ever stroven From all 
the conflicts he sustained at Troy.’’ xiii. 206. | 


How can ‘‘ stroven ’? mean ‘‘ won ”’? 





“To roast or boile their meat; To waite at | 
rd, mixe wine, or know the Neate; Or any | 


worke.”’ 


Neate 


xvi, 418. The words “ or know the| ling; and Mercutio, Standing. 
Neate” are padding. Read ‘‘ draw the} was the date? 
” 2 


\ 






‘*O! such a death she died, as never may 
Seize anyone, that heere beholds the day; 
That either is to any man a friend, Or can 
a woman kill in such a kind.’’ xv. 470. The 
last line is padding ; what does it mean ? 

‘ Doth vast Destruction lay Her hand upon 
the wide-way’d Seat of men? Where dwelt 
thy Sire, and reverend Mother then? That 
thou art spar’d there?’ xv. 508. Destroy 
the first two question marks. Then the last 
words should run, ‘‘ Thou only spar’d there.’’ 
Ulysses to Eumaeus, 

** Telemachus pour’d Himselfe about him: 
Teares on teares he shour’d: And to desire of 
moan increast the cloud.’ xvi. 279. The last 
sentence is for ‘desire of moan arose in 
both.’ The word ‘‘ cloud,’’ useful for the 
next rhyme, seems suggested by ‘‘ pour’d.. . 
shour’d.”’ Is it nom, or accus. ? 

** Who now is pone neere; and his re- 
turne No more will punish with delayes, but 
see His friends.’’ xix. 408. ‘‘ Punish ”’ is 
surely wrong, but how mend it? 


G. G. L. 


Is it ‘limit her know-; GUTREMONDE OR SOUTERMONDE.— 


This name of a church, probably Eng- 
lish, but possibly Norman, and, if English, 
probably to be found in the Southern pro- 
vince, if not in the diocese of Canterbury 
itself, occurs in a_ twelfth-century manu- 


script. Possibly the initial letter is a mis- 
take. I should be glad if it could be iden- 
tified. 


F. B. 


PUKE WILLIAM AS INN-SIGN.—This 
name was in use in 1842 at Wroot, Isle 
of Axholme, and at Foston, Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire; and about the same time at 
Mosborough, Sheffield; Askham, York and 
Matlock, Derbyshire. Thus it seems to have 
appertained to a Duke of national, or popu- 
lar, renown, rather than to one of county 
fame. It is not indexed in the ‘ History of 
Signboards,’ Larwood and Hotten, 2nd edi- 
tion, 1866. To whom does it relate? 


ALFRED WELBY. 


‘ROMEO AND JULIET.’—Will some old 

playgoer kindly inform me if it was at 
the Lyceum that ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ was 
presented with this cast: Romeo, ; 
Juliet, Mary Anderson; Nurse, Mrs. Stir- 
If so, what 





E. M. S. 
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OTTLE-CONJURER. — “ The bottle. | residing in the parish of St. Margaret, 
conjurer himself would not have calcu-| Westminster? 


lated so grossly.”’ This sentence occurs.in the 
Morning Chronicle, Apr. 4, 1796, in a damn- 
ing criticism of ‘ Vortigern’ (performed at 
Drury Lane on April 2), one of Ireland’s 
notorious Shakespearean forgeries. What 
does the term mean, and does it refer to any 
particular person ? 


A. R. L. M. 


HARLES II AND STRAWBERRY 
DISHES.—I have been told by two infor- 
mants (but neither could give his authority) 
that Uharles II during his exile acquired a 
taste for strawberries, and that after the 
Restoration strawberry dishes in silver were 
in vogue. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


| 


Can any reader confirm the accuracy of this | 
statement; and, if so, name a handbook con- | 


taining an illustration of such a dish ? 
Rotanp J. A. SHELLEY. 


ATHERINE BARTON AND THE EARL | 
OF HALIFAX.—It will be remembered | 
that Augustus De Morgan reached the con- | 


clusion that there had been a secret marriage 
between Sir Isaac Newton’s half-niece, 
Catherine Barton, and the Earl of Halifax. 
Some later writers have adopted that view of 
the matter. 

If my memory serves me (the precise refer- 
ences are not accessible to me now), Catherine 


Barton was described as a spinster in the alle- | 
gation for a licence to marry John Conduitt, | 


and again in the same way in the entry of 
her marriage in the church register. Col. 
Chester, commenting on the above in a foot- 
note in the printed register of Westminster 
Abbey, expressed opinion that there were 
cogent reasons for rejecting the theory of a 
marriage between Catherine Barton and the 
Earl of Halifax. Has any later student of 
the subject succeeded in throwing a new light 
upon the problem ? 
E. F. MacPrxe. 


POPSON FAMILY 


| 


| 
| 


E. F. MacPrre. 


‘(OBBETT’S GRIDIRON,’ LONDON, 

1822. 8vo. — Who was the author of 
this pamphlet? A daily paper called Cob- 
bett’s Gridiron was announced by Cobbett, 
but apparently was abandoned: _ this 


| pamphlet is a violent attack on Cobbett. 


W. Frank Perkins. 


A XVII-CENT. MARRIAGE SETTLE. 

MENT.—Many years ago—in the reign 
of one of the Charles, I think-—a case came 
before a Judge in Equity, in which an 
unscrupulous adventurer had married a 
wealthy young woman for her money. The 
Judge drew up such a settlement as would, 
in his own words, prevent her husband 
‘‘either by his kicks or his kisses ’’ from 
touching the money. Can any of your 
readers tell me the name of the case and 
the reports in which it can be found? 

It was, so I understand, the first case that 
established a wife’s equity to a settlement, 
and ultimately led to the various decisions 
and Acts which strengthened a _ married 
woman’s right to her own property, culmin- 
ating in the Married Women’s Property 
Act of 1882. 


A. M. Coxeman. 


ORTAR OF CHURCHES.—Information 
about its composition is desired. I have 
noted “ On the Composition of the Mortar 
of the old Church of Little Ellingham, Nor- 
folk’ (Prof. Liveing), Proc. Camb. Phil. 
Soc., ii, (1876), 117-119. 
J. ARDAGH. 


ESCENDANTS OF THOMAS FELL, 
ob, 1658. — Thomas Fell, of Swartmoor 
Hall, commonly known as Judge Fell, married 
Margaret Askew, daughter of John Askew of 


| Marsh Grange in the parish of Dalton-in- 
| Furness, c. 1642. He died in September, 


OF LONDON AND| 


WESTMINSTER.—Is anything known | 
of a family bearing the surname Dodson, | 
who lived, so it seems, in the parish of All | 


Hallows, London Wall, or in that of St, 
Michael, Cornhill, in 1655? Was the parish 
of St. Peter-le-Poer merged with one of the 
two other parishes above-named? If s0, 
when? I have particularly in mind one 
Edmond Dodson, who married Anne 
(maiden surname unknown, as yet). At 


about the same time, were there any Dodsons 


} 


1658, leaving issue one son and seven daugh- 
ters. It will be known that Mrs. Fell subse- 
quently married George Fox, whom she sur- 
vived eleven years, dying in February, 1702. 

Particulars about the children of Thomas 
and Margaret Fell will be much appreciated. 


H. ASKEW. 


IR JOHN BLAKET, c. 1431.—In the 
church of the Gloucestershire village of 
Icomb, near Stow-on-the-Wold, is a recumbent 
effigy of Sir John Blaket (Blackett), who left 
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his body to be buried in the Lady Chapel 
there. He fought at Agincourt, and he was 
knight of the shire for Leicestershire in two 
Parliaments. What is known about his 
family? Is it possible to connect it with the 
Blackett or Blackheved family who were liv- 
ing in Co. Durham at Woodcroft, near Stan- 
hope, and acted as Foresters to the Bishop of 
Durham about 1350? These Weardale Black- 
heveds were the progenitors of the well-known 
Blackett family of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham—of Wylam, Matfen and Sockburn. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


“ MRENCH LEAVE.’’—Is there any politi- 

cal or historical allusion underlying the 
expression “‘ to take French leave,’ and is 
French used only as the equivalent of ‘‘free’’ ? 


H. W. U. 


[The following is what ‘ The Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionery,’ says about this giving 1771 
as the date of first occurrence found: 
“Originally, the custom (in the 18th c. preva- | 
lent in France) of going away from a reception, | 
ete., without taking leave of the host or hostess. 
Hence, joc., to take French leave; to go away, 
or do anything without permission or notice.’’] 


HURCHES DEDICATED TO ST. 
LEONARD.—Could any of your readers 
inform me how many churches bear the name 
of St. Leonard, besides the one at Hastings 
and the one at Middleton in Lancashire— 
Anglican, not Roman Catholic churches. 


S. Lunt. 


[Our correspondent has doubtless heard of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch. ] 


ENNYSON IN AMERICA, — Will some | 
kindly American correspondent tell me of | 
any recent studies of Tennyson that have | 
appeared in the United States ? 
_ By the way, I have been surprised, reading 
him lately, to note what a very great number 
of “familiar quotations’ he has given to | 
the English language. Bartlett, though he | 
has some twenty pages of them, does not quite | 
do him justice. From ‘ Locksley Hall ’ alone 
could be taken about as many again as he 
has printed, 








PEREGRINUS. 


ICKENS IN “ BARTLETT.”’—After veri- 
fying what I say in the previous query 
about Tennyson in Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quo- 
tations,’ I turned to glance at the space given 
to Dickens and discovered to my surprise that 








Dickens is credited with only twenty-two 





‘“‘ familiar quotations” in all. ‘‘ King 
Charles’s head” is not given; nor “ all is 
gas and gaiters ”; nor Uriah Heap—in short, 
a quite casual reader of Dickens would easily 
furnish twice as many more with a little 
trouble. Is there anywhere a better compila- 
tion from Dickens than this? 


PEREGRINUS. 


HRASE: ‘‘ THE BAND BEGINS TO 
PLAY.”’—Did this expressive phrase 
originate with Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Tommy,’ 
or was it in use before ‘ Barrack-room Bal- 
lads’ came out ? 
R. O. 


HE TAKING OF HARTSHORN. — Can 
anyone give me an account of this? 
Gray, in 1747, writing to Wharton, says that 
poor Christopher Smart was taking hartshorn 
‘* from morning to night lately.’” Ammonia, 
we know, was used for the revival of fainting 
ladies ; but where could | find anything about 
its use as a dope?—in which, I suppose, it 
has now been everywhere superseded. 


ECORDS DURING THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. — One sees it occasionally 
stated that records and papers of different 
sorts, which might well have been useful to 
historian or student of literature, perished 
during the Commonwealth. No doubt, in so 
much disturbance, there were instances of this 
—but can such destruction be taken to have 
been really considerable? Is there, for 
example, any reason at all to believe that but 
for the Civil War, we should have had more 
information about the life of Shakespeare ? 


J. R. 


“NEAR” AND “OFF” IN RIDING 
AND DRIVING.—I have recently seen 
a long explanation of these expressions which 
referred only to the teamster’s walking on the 
left side of the horse. I had hitherto sup- 
posed that they originated from the rider 
mounting on the horse’s left side; is not this 
preferable as the origin ?—though, no doubt, 
it was easily and soon extended to the 
teamster. t, 


USE OF INITIALS TO FORM WORD. — 
Mr. Lawrence PuHiiips’s interesting 
query on the tradition that the syllable 
“hip ’’ in “ Hip, hip, hurray,” comes from 
the initials of a Crusaders’ slogan, ‘‘ Hieroso- 
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lyma est perdita,’’ has not yet received an 
answer. The reviewer in The Times Literary 
Supplement, of Sir David Hunter-Blair’s 
‘Last Medley of Memories,’ would put this 
back a thousand years to the army of Titus. 
What I should like to know is how early 
initials were used to make words. Though 
they were used to represent names and other 
words in inscriptions, what evidence have 
we for the letters, instead of the words, being 
used in speech? Is not ‘ Hip” supposed 
to be so made up in a Roman army of the 
days of Titus, really a transference of a 
modern usage rather too far back ? 


H. F. 


OME IN 1849.—1 should be grateful for 
information concerning any letters or 
papers of any kind concerning the siege of 
Rome by the French in 1849 which may have 
appeared in periodicals—French or Italian. 
What are best full accounts of the siege ? 


Puitie Dean. 


me (APPLE.”’—In Mr. Loane’s interesting 

‘Third Thousand Notes on ‘‘ N.E.D.”’ ’ 
at ante p. 309, occurs a quotation from Hardy, 
‘““my capple cow unslain ’’—‘‘ capple ”’ not 
being given in the Dictionary. What is a 
““capple cow ’’? 


C. BE. H. 


OURCE OF SAYING WANTED.—Whence 
comes the saying: “ Benedict did it; Bene- 
dict will have to answer for it; God be merciful 
to Benedict ”? It is obviously from the cloister; 
a charitable formula for putting aside talk too 
censorious. 


A. L. 


Aimee WANTED.—1. ‘A Recipe for a 
Winter Salad.’ I have always heard that 
a poem called ‘A Recipe for a Winter Salad,’ 
which contains the lines, 

“ Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And scarce suspectéd animate the whole.” 
and concludes with 

“Serenely full the epicure may say, 

Fate cannot harm me I have dined to-day.” 
was by Sydney Smith. I cannot, however, find 
it in his collected works. The lines, without 
any reference to their authorship, appear in a 
book of household management, ‘ Enquire 


Within ’ (1885), under the heading ‘ Salad Mix- | 


ture in Verse. 
_ _ A. M. Coreman. 
181, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


2. Who was the author and what the exact 
date of a prese piece entitled ‘ The Last Supper 


with His Disciples’ published in the Gentle- | 
man’s Magazine probably between the years | 


1830 and 1840? 


Aurrep C. Lewin. 








ns 


Replies. 


‘‘ CHRIGHTY BEARDIE,”’ 


(clxxi. 278), 
N the ‘ Collection of Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland,’ by Robert Chambers (W. and R, 
Chambers, Edinburgh) is the following; 
Katie Beardie had a coo, 
Black and white about the mou’; 
Wasna that a dente coo? 
Dance, Katie Beardie! etc., ete. 

In a note Chambers says: 

There is tolerable proof that this song dates 
from at least the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. ‘Katherine Beardie’ in the name 
affixed to an air in a manuscript musical ¢ol. 
lection which belonged to the Scottish poet, Sir 
William Mure of Rowallan, and which, there 
is good reason to believe, was written by him 
between the years 1612 and 1628. The same 
tune, under the name of ‘ Kette Bairdie,’ ap. 

ars in a similar collection which belonged to 

ir John Skene of Hallgachs. In Mr. Danney’s 
interesting publication of this last collection, 
occurs the following note: ‘“‘So well did Sir 
Walter Scott know that this was a popular 
dance during the reign of James VI that... 
he introduces it in the ‘Fortunes of Nigel, with 
this difference that it is there caTled ‘ Chrichty 
Bairdie,’ a name not precisely identical with 
that here given: but as Kit is a diminutive of 
Christopher, it is not difficult to perceive how 
the two came to be confounded.” — 
J. H.-P. 


TATUES TO FICTITIOUS CHARAC. 
TERS (clxxi. 295).—In the courtyard of 
Hallyards House at Manor in Peebleshire 
there is a statue to Sir Walter Scott’s creation 
‘The Black Dwarf.’ David Ritchie, the 
original of the character, lived a mile away 
on the farm at Woodhouse. His cottage, built 
for his size, is still to be seen, and there, in 
1797, Scott in company with Professor Fer- 
guson visited Ritchie and had a thrilling in- 
terview with him. 

Another of Scott’s characters ‘‘ Old 
Mortality ’’ (Robert Paterson) has no less 
than three statues commemorating him. He 
is shown with his pony at the Garpel Glen, 
Balmaclellan, at Maxwelltown, and in Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Though there is no actual memorial to him, 
perhaps the most flattering tribute to the 
memory of a fictitious character is that foreign 
visitors to London repeatedly ask to see Sher- 
lock Holmes’s rooms in Baker Street. 


W. R. Cuntirre. 


There is a statue of Dickens, by F. Edwin 


Elwell, in the public gardens at Philadelphia. 
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On the base of the pedestal is a statue of Little | 
Nell (cf. Dickensian, iii (1907) 17. 

The memorial to Sir George Frampton, | 
R.A., in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral | 
incorporates a replica of his Peter Pan) 
statue. It was unveiled on 12 March, 1931, | 
by Sir W. Llewellyn, President of the Royal | 
Academy. | 

There is a statue of Red Riding Hood and | 
the Wolf at Munich, Bavaria. 


J. ARDAGH. | 


This interesting question is capable of a| 
wide expansion. Zum Gambrinus is a com- 
mon inn-sign in Germany: Till Eulenspiegel 
isno less common in the Pays Bas. The Mir- 
chenbrunnen in Berlin displays a great series 
of delightful statues of all the nursery-rhyme 
people and the folk-lore heroes. The Pied | 
Piper has a memorial in Hameln. There is a 
huge plaster statue of the ‘‘ Dying Gladi- 
ator’ over the door of the little inn of that | 
name at Glandford Brigg. 


Epwakp J. G. Forse. 


There is an instance of the giving of the 
name of a fictitious character to a 
building, in the name of Riceyman bestowed 
by the Finsbury Borough Council on a block | 
af working-class flats at Baker Street, 
Clerkenwell. Riceyman was a fictitious char- 
acter and, furthermore, his bookshop on the 
corner of ‘‘ Plum Pudding Steps,’’ as we chil- 
dren then called Granville Place, was also fic- 
titious. See ‘ Riceyman’s Steps,’ by Arnold 
Bennett. 


JoHN BELLMAN. 


OHN HOLLIS (TOKEN) (clxxi. 296). — 
My edition of Boyne’s ‘ Tokens issued in 
the Seventeenth Century,’ 1858, under 
‘Surrey, Kingston-on-Thames,’ describes two 
tokens issued in this town in 1666:— one by 
“Joseph: Bryan, 1666 = 1.F.B. | In King- | 
ston-Uppon-Thames = His Half Peny ”’ ; and 
the second issued by Stephen Fellder. How- 
ever, I have not access at present to the British 
Museum, or the Guildhall Library, and many 
additions have been made in the later edition 
of Williamson and Boyne’s ‘ Tokens,’ of which | 
I possess only the London section. An in-| 
quiry to the Department of Coins and Medals, 
British Museum, Bloomsbury, would decide | 
whether the token of John Hollis is known, 
or unpublished. K. R. 


In Dr. G. C. Williamson’s edition (1891) of 
Boyne’s ‘ Trade Tokens of the Seventeenth | 
Century,’ an issue is recorded : 


Ob. John Hollis. 1666. 
Rev. Kineston. on. Toames, Butchers-Arms. }. 
which differs slightly from the coin described, 
the word 1Nn being omitted before KINGSTON. 
The arms of the Butchers’ Company may indi- 
cate the trade of the issuer, 

Williamson in his notes gives various refer- 


| ences to Feet of Fines in which the names 


appear of John Hollis, senior, and Margaret 


| his wife (1671) and later of John Hollis and 
| Elizabeth his wife, 


1676 and 1689. The 
Hearth Tax (1675) gives the entry of ‘‘ Mr. 
John Hollis eight hearths,”” which indicates 
a house of some size, and the prefix ‘“‘ Mr.” 
shows the issuer to have been a man of some 
importance. John Hollis seems to have been 
a member of the Society of Friends, as he, 
with three others, appears as attending Meet- 
ing, and goods were confiscated from the four 
of them amounting to £17. He was 
also imprisoned in 1681 for non-payment 
of tithes. 
AmBrose HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


E FIVE WOUNDS (clxxi. 227, 266, 300). 

—Devotion to the Five Wounds was the 
most popular of all Catholic devotions during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
arms of the Brigittine monastery, Syon Abbey, 
founded by King Henry V in a.p. 1415, carry 
the Five Wounds in the first quarter of the 
shield. The emblem is not uncommon upon 
the carved bench-ends in West-country 
churches. There is no doubt about its being 
the banner and the badge of the insurgents in 
the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1537 and in the 
Western Rising in 1549. A good account of 
the use of this emblem will be found in Appen- 
dix A of Miss Rose Troup’s ‘ The Western 
Rebellian of 1549,’ London, 1913. This same 
volume has, as a frontispiece, a reproduction 
of the handsome badge of the Five Wounds 
worn by Sir Robert Constable in the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace. It is more elaborate than usual. 
A shield has the pierced and bleeding hands 
in the upper corners ; the pierced and bleeding 
feet in the lower corners; in the centre, in 


| fesse, there is above an I.H.C. and below it a 


chalice surmounted by a Host charged with a 
pierced Heart bleeding into the chalice. Below 
the shield are I.G. for Itinerarium Gratiae. 
This badge, to-day, is in the possession of the 
Duchess of Norfolk. 

The devotion to the Sacred Heart was a 
natural evolution from that to the Five 
Wounds. It is not quite accurate to say that 
the later devotion was unknown in England 
until 1814. The Venerable Claude dela 
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Colombiére, the Apostle of the devotion, was author of the ““ Beauties of England ” offer any 
sent to England in 1676 as Preacher to the | Suggestion . . . they simply state that it is the 


| name given to “a manor in Friern Barnet,” 
Duchess of York (afterwards Queen of Eng-| Phe local tradition that the place derived its 


land), and during his three years as court’ name from a large stone which was there 
preacher this devotion was the subject of many found, and on which the soldiers sharpened 
of his discourses. their swords and battle-axes preparatory to the 
J. RB. F. Battle of Barnet, is almost too absurd to be 
‘ mentioned seriously, and may be dismissed with 

I thank your correspondents for their re-| a smile. 
plies, which would seem to show that mention Were battle-axes, by the way, in use in Eng. 
of the wounds of the head as to be included| jand in 1471? As scientific research into 


in the Five Wounds is either a mistake or place-names has advanced of late years, has 


an eccentricity. Moreover, am I not right in| anything been discovered about the name? 
thinking that crucifixes with one nail driven 


through both feet are later mostly than those} 93) tondon Road, St a BENSLY. 
with the feet nailed separately ? eo i aN ; 

And again, there is, is there not? a par- Much interesting information about 
ticular devotion te the Crown of Thorns —| ‘‘ Whetstone,’’ but not in connection with 
though perhaps it arose too late to be relevant | Finchley, will be found in Walford and 
here. R. Thornbury’s ‘ Old and New London,’ vol. vi., 





pp. 509, 510. ‘‘ Whetstone Park,’’ between 
SAN SABA RIVER, TEXAS (clxxi. 263).— | the Great and Little Turnstiles of Lincoln's 
Many of the names on the map of Texas | Inn Fields, is mentioned in vol. iii., p, 215, 
are due to the missionaries from Spain, who | but the name is not there explained. 
thought it nobler to civilize Indians than to | 
kill them. Their difficulties were overwhelm- : ee me °. 
ing, their food often of the scantiest, and it| _Ekwall’s ‘ English Place-Names’ suggests 
was natural that they should turn their | Old English _ hwetstan,”’ hone, i.e., the whet- 
thoughts continually to the austere founders | stone, used for whetting scythes or the like, 
of monasticism in Egypt and Palestine. One| as the origin. The name has not been cor- 
of the first missions in Texas was called San | rupted, seemingly, for the spelling “ Whet- 
Antonio; a mission was established on the San | stan ’’ is shown to have been used in 1466. 
Saba in 1757, and as, next year, Indians | FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
burned the church and killed two of the) ee : 
fathers, it was removed elsewhere. Interest The traditional explanation of the name 
in San Saba was all the more likely to persist | Whetstone in Middlesex, is that it is derived 
in Europe because his relics were transferred | from the large stone on the village green, on 
to Venice in the ninth century. Palma, the | which the soldiers sharpened their weapons 
Younger, adorned the church of St. Anthony | before the Battle of Barnet. This is, how- 
at Venice with pictures representing various | ever, described as foolish. ; 
episodes in the life of the great Palestinian| There is another place called Whetstone bn 
hermit—a proof that in the seventeenth cen- | Leicestershire, mentioned in Flavell Edmunt’s 
tury his memory lived on. St. Antony of | ‘ Traces of History in the Names of Places 
Padua, a great favourite with the Franciscan | (1872). This writer derives the first element 
friars, adopted the pseudonym by which he| from the Old English hwé@t, wheat, Whet- 
was so widely known, in order to give evidence | stone, in his view, meaning the | wheat 
of his admiration for the hermit of the| town,” and possibly this explanation = 
Thebaid. It is easy, therefore, to understand | equally apply to the Middlesex example whic 
why the names of these solitaries should | your correspondent brings forward. 


appear upon the map. a ee H, Askew. 


| 
‘ i | . al srched @ 
LACE-NAME WHETSTONE (clxxi. 297). | RBIRCHING (clxxi. 206).—I was bin 

—Edward Walford, in chapter xxxiv. of | B Eton in 1922 by Dr. Alington, but PA 

vol. i. of ‘ Greater London,’ Cassell and Co., | cousin there now recently told me that 
1894, wrote of this: new Headmaster, Mr. Elliott, has given up 
Whether the name of Whetstone has anything the birch in favour of the cane. This a 
to do with that vicious locality called Whet- | Pity, for quite apart from the rag “ae 
stone Park, on the north side of Lincoln’s Inn | tradition the cane hurts much more than ol 
Fields, we know not. Neither Lysons nor the | birch, even though the latter does draw blood. 
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I should like to add that I am convinced that 
corporal punishment is both useless and de- 
grading, but I do not suppose schoolboys would 
welcome its abolition, because a ‘‘ swiping ” 
is over in a few minutes, whereas writing 
“lines” (what stupid punishment!) takes a 
long time. 

A. R. L. M. 


REGNAL YEARS: USE OF INCIPIENS 
AND FINIENS (clxxi. 295). — The 
explanation asked for by your correspondent 
R, 8. B. seems to be that the Exchequer year 
ran from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, the 
Exchequer fourth year (for instance) of 
Edward I ending at Michaelmas, 4 Edward I 
(1276). That day would also be incipiente 
quinto at the Exchequer. The addition of 
incipiente or finiente was apparently a 
device adopted by some scribes to make sure 
of not being misunderstood. oe 


LTERATION OF STREET NAMES 
(clxxi, 253, 303).—A glaring instance of 
the alteration of a street name for the worse 
is to be seen in our county town of Lancaster. 
Our Corporation about sixty years ago altered 
an old street name to China Street or China 
Lane (which has no connection with China). 
On Speed’s map of Lancaster in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth it is shown as ‘‘Kelne Lane.’’ 
It is part of the old Roman Road through 
Lancaster and took its name from the Roman 
kilns which were situated on this street. 
Similar street names occur in several towns of 
Roman origin. 


Lancaster. 


[SAaAc PYKE, GOVERNOR OF ST. 
HELENA (clxxi. 196 and _ references 
there shown, 232).—I am greatly obliged to 
Mr, G. C. Kitcuine for the data which he 
80 kindly supplied at the last reference. MR. 
Kircuine is, of course, correct in his state- 
ment that Pyke did not actually assume the 
governorship of St. Helena, for the first time, 
until his arrival there, on 8 July, 1714. I 
regret that I treated the dates of appoint- 
ment as identical with those of the actual 
assumption of office. 
_Does a later edition exist than that pub- 
lished at Longdon in 1875, of the book on 
St. Helena, by John Charles Melliss? 1 
have not, as yet, succeeded in finding an illus- 
tration of the stone mentioned by Mr. 
Krrcuinc. 
Governor Pyke made several improvements 


T. Cann HucuHes, F.s.A. 





in the agriculture of the island, according to 





KE. L, Jackson’s history of St. Helena, pp. 
44-47; London, 1903. 
If, as it seems possible, Pyke was born in 
1671, it would appear probable that his father 
was born before 1650. E. F. M. 


IR ISAAC NEWTON IN AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES (clxvii. 348; clxviii. 51, 
394 ; clxix. 391).—As many readers are aware, 
the Newton Papers, which, until recently, 
were in the possession of Lord Lymington, 
were sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Co., London, 
in July last. Several important lots were 
purchased by book-dealers in America. The 
disposition made, or to be made, eventually, 
of those precious documents will, no doubt, be- 
come gradually known. 

Under date of Sept. 22, 1936, Miss 
Elizabeth Connor, Librarian of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, Pasadena, California, 
informs me of their acquisition of one of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s letters and one to him by Colin 
Maclaurin, (Lot 171 in the Sale Catalogue). 
A printed account, by Miss Connor, of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory Library, contains 
some interesting remarks concerning their col- 
lection of books by and about Newton. 

Most interesting of all the books in the 
library, for its associations, is probably the 
one from Newton’s own library—A Discourse of 
Local Motion, by A. M. ‘ Englished out of 
French’ (1670), which, along with 1,800 other 
volumes forming Newton’s scientific library, 
was sold after his death, went to a country 
vicarage in Oxfordshire, then to a Gloucester- 
shire country house, where they lay hidden 
for a hundred years. 


The late Col. R. de Villamil’s monograph 
on ‘ Newton: the Man,’ contains (pp. 62-103) 
a ‘Catalogue of the Library of Dr. James 
Musgrave, Rector of Chinnor, Oxon.,’ which 
included books which had been in Newton’s 
own library. This is followed (pp. 104-111) 
by a ‘Supplemental List of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Books,’ taken from the list which is pre- 
served in manuscript form in the British 
Museum. 

BE. F. MacPrixKe. 


“GALLETI” (clxxi. 296).—This undiscover- 

able word may be an error for “‘ tallet,’’ 

the usual West of England term for a hay- 

loft. ‘‘ Tallet’’ is a Welsh contribution to 

English dialect, according to the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary.’ 

W. W. Grtt1. 
Maybe this is a variant, or else a mis- 


spelling or mis-reading, of the still current 
West Country word ‘‘ tallet,’’ meaning a loft 
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over a linhay. If this is so, Henry Baker’s 
indiscretion becomes quite obvious. 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


RURY FAMILY (clxxi. 279).—Edmund 
Drury, younger (? youngest) brother of 
Sir William Drury, Lord Deputy of Ireland 
(d. 1579) was married to Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Trenchard of Lychett, W. Dorset. 
His son Robert was married to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Carew, and sister of Sir 
Peter Carew, Baron of Idrone. His daughter 
Catherine married the Rt. Hon. Sir John 
King, Knt., of Abbey Boyle, Co. Roscommon ; 
she ob. 1617, and left issue three sons and one 
daughter. One son, Edward, b. 1662, d. 1627, 
drowned between Chester and Dublin, was 
Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas.’’ Robert Drury’s only 
son Thomas married Margaret, dau. of 
Robert de la Freigne and his wife Catherine 
Butler of Ballyready, Co, Kilkenney, ancestor 
of Lord French. Edmund Drury is described 
as of Horton in Co, Bucks, and was, I think, 
4th son—Sir Dru Drury, Keeper of Queen 
Mary of Scots being 5th son—of Sir Robert 
Drury of Hedgerley, Co. Bucks. 


H. C. Drury. 


P.S.—I would be glad to correspond with 
Mr. P. W. Montague-Smith if he is interested 
in the Drury family.—H. D. 


UYGENS MSS. (clxxi. 93, 286).—It may 
not be out of order to mention the fact 
that early copies of some letters exchanged 
between Christian Huygens and Johannes 
Hevelius, of Danziz, are in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, under MS. Fonds Latin, 
No. 10,347, vol. iv., pp. 9-12, 16-18, 75-77, 
82-84, 177-184. I have not, as yet, had oppor- 
tunity to make a personal examination of 
these letters but I understand that the fourth 
volume, in which they are contained, relates 
to the years 1655-1661. Of the original letters 
to Hevelius, preserved in the Library of the 
Observatory at Paris, many have been stolen, 
including, so it is said, eleven or twelve from 
Christian Huygens. Further particulars are 
missing. 
A Latin account of the correspondence of 
Hevelius, by J. P. Kohl, mentions both 
Christian Huygens and Constantin Huygens ; 





see Actorum LEruditorum  Supplementa, 
Tomus IX, Sect. viii, p. 369; Lipsis, 1729. 
bj. d. 


HE COLMANS OF GORNHEY, DEVON 
(clxxi. 297).—The Colmans were origin- 
ally of Gornhay, in Tiverton, and afterwards 











of Hillersdon, in Collumpton, Co. De 

St. a Pi cage Tiverton, there 4a 

memorial to John and Joan Col 

> tae olman, ob. Feb, 
S. P, 


There is a place called Great Co 
situated in the parish or townahin 
Chevithorne near Tiverton. 

The history of the name, which is recorded 
as Gormundeheye in 1249, is dealt with jn 
Part ii., ‘The Place-names of Devon’ 
(English Place-name Society’s Vol. ix). 


H. Askew, 


The Gornhay of the Colmans is to the 
Kast of Tiverton about midway betwen 
Tiverton and Halberton. It is called Great 
Gornhay on the Ordnance map. About a mile 
to the north is Little Gornhay in the hamlet 
of Chevithorne. Both properties are nov 
farms. 

M. 


AVERN SIGN-BOARDS OF MILITARY 
INTEREST (clxxi. 226, 265, 286, 302, 
315).—The following names collected from the 
Directory of Hull: William White and (o, 
1826; and from the P.O. Directory of Derby- 
shire, Leics., Notts, and Rutland: W. Kelh 
and Co., 1849, have been sent to me by Mr. 
J. Bean King, 42, Hewson Road, Lincoln. 
I. Campaigns and Battles. 

Vittoria: Hull, 

Waterloo: Hull; Howden, Yorks. ; Tad- 
dington ; Biggin, Derbyshire. 

Il. Officers of the Army. 

Colonel Hutchinson: Nottingham. 

Marlborough Head: Leicester, 

King of Prussia: Heanor, Notts. 

Duke of Cumberland: Hull (2); Newark. 

Cumberland’s Head: Beizghton, Derbyshire. 

General Elliott: Hull. 

Marquis of Granby: Great Easton, Leics.; 
East Retford, Notts.; Aylestone, Leics.; 
Worksop, Notts. ; Leicester (3) ; Melton Mov- 
bray, Leics. ; Hinkley, Leics. ; Newark; Not- 
tingham; Bingham, Notts.; Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire; Loughborough, Leics. ; Thorpe, 
Yorks, 

Granby Head: Waltham, Leics. 

Granby Inn: Bottesford, Leics. 

Sir Ralph Abercromby: Hull. 

Duke of York: Nottingham; Eckington, 
Sheffield; Elton, Derbyshire; Mount Sorrel, 
Leics. ; Loughborough; Derby; Chelmorton, 
Derbyshire; Burbage, Leics. ; Sileby, Leics; 
Hull (3); Beverley; Selby; Cottingham, 
Yorks. 
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Marquis of Wellington : Leicester. Phony gs see Le Guide: > d’ici, mes- 
Duke of Wellington: Hull (2); Howden, | Sntendre notre fameux. “ écho-polyglotte,” 
Yorks.; Newark; Kirkby, Leics. ; Derby; | ainsi nommé parce qu'il répond dans toutes 
Shirland, Derbyshire; Markfield, Leics. ;| les langues! Orro F. Basize 
Market Harborough, Leics. Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. . ; 
Wellington: Derby. 
Wellington Castle: Leicester. FRENCH JEWEL-BOX: “ FABRI- 
Lord Hill: Derby. CATEUR ”’ (clxxi. 135, 248, 286).— 


; : H. I. A. might consult a F h dicti 
: : 7 mig rench dictionary, 
Marquis of Anglesea: Derby; Birstall, | pon literature, or the signs over numerous 





i Blucher: Leicester French workshops. Compare the well-known 
General Blacher: Hull. saying : 2 Le fabricateur souverain nous créa 
III. Specified Army Rank. besaciers.’’ La Fontaine. Or by the same 
Fortune of War : Leicester. Stratagéme inoui qui des fabricateurs paya 
The Scotch Greys: Bulwell, Nottingham. la constance et la peine. Surely the verb 


: abriquer is French and common enough 
The Royal Sherwood Ranger: Tuxford. | fv?riquer is. gh. 

0} : ; - _| Pournisseur is rather a tradesman than a 
Pac ruiting Serjeant: Wirksworth, Derby | manufacturer. 


Ordnance Arms: Hull. | ReGinatp C, Duppine. 


ot oe: Carlton, Nottingham ; BRADSHAIGH (clxxi. 278).—The family of 
a. : Bradshaigh or Bradshaw was only con- 
Volunteer : ' peat coed a — nected with Bishop Middleham for a short 
a ene oughborougn; Ashby de ‘| period. Nicholas Freville conveyed the 
ouch, Leics. Seen Was | oe Middleham estate to William Brad- 
. 4 : shaw in 1668, and he, with Troth his wife, 
The General Allenby is at Winterbourne and Troth and Mary his daughters, sold it 
Zelstone on the road from Wimborne to Dor- in 2934 to Nicksing Hall Tet: the 
chester. saad VCH 
The King of Prussia at Fowey changed its —— — John Ingleby (V.C.H. Dur- 
aoe “ s %e | ’ . +). 
pecad during the Great War to the pial There is nothing to show the connection 
‘ wig “org of Persia is at Poole, on the Long- < bw Sgn Se ee 
eet Road. | r : 4 —r 
There is a Lord Nelson at Monkton-on- | Who was the husband of Lady pra sag 








: th > at Poole, in| Who corresponded with Richardson under the 
a another on the Quay & >| name of “Mrs. Belfour” in 1748, and 

There Vettes Penman Veluntece at Den- | addressed her communications from Exeter? 
caster and another at St. Anne’s Chapel, near | H. Askew. 


Callington in Cornwall. 
There is a Jolly Sailor on the Quay at 


According to ‘ The English Baronetage,’ the 


Poole. | Sir William Bradshaigh who was knighted by 
The Auberge de l’officier is at Barbazon in | pape I * for his good services,” was the 
the Pyrenees. th son of Roger Bradshaigh by his first wife, 


| - ° 
a? - Anna, daughter of Christopher Anderton of 
Med rg nt reag (ie, of the ( | Lostock. Sir William married, _ firstly, 
The Armstrong Gun is at Englefield Green | Dorothy, Lady Butler, of Hampshire, by 
in Surrey. | whom he had No issue ; secondly, Margaret, 
The Wellington Hotel is at Leicester, and | daughter of Sir Francis Englefield, of Berk- 
the Waterloo Hotel at Durham. | shire, Knight, relict of Hatton Berners, of 
The Sirdar Hotel is in Market Street at| Whittlebury, in Co. Northants, Esquire, by 
Cambridge. whom he had William, who married Troath, 
daughter of John Kennet of Cockshaw, in 
| Durham, and had two daughters. 

WONDERFUL ECHOES (clxxi. 173, 211).| James Bradshaigh, Sir William’s eldest 
—May I be allowed to quote, in this con-| brother, was a great scholar and a fine poet, 
nection, an anecdote published in the Semaine | had been a traveller in most parts of Europe, 
Camique, by Cami, L’Illustration, No. 4875, | and spoke many languages. He died in the 
Aug. 8, 1936? year 1631, before his father, having married 





Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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Anne, daughter of Sir William Norris of | 


Speke, Knight of the Bath, by whom he had 
three sons and three daughters. The third 
son, Roger Bradshaizgh, of Haigh, was 
created a knight 12 Car. II, and a baronet. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


es [NOONY ”? (clxxi. 264, 300).—If this word 

is, as | fancy, derived from the French 
inconnu, it is closely parallelled by the Scots 
‘*ynco’,’’ short for ‘‘ uncouth,’? or “‘ un- 
known,’’ in the phrase ‘“‘ unco’ guid” or 
“unnaturally righteous.’’ But ‘‘ uncouth ”’ 
itself actually means ‘‘ rare,’’ ‘‘ splendid,’’ in 
Chaucer (A.2497 and ‘ House of Fame,’ iii., 


189). One might also compare with it the de- 
veloped meanings of “ outlandish” and 
‘‘ strange’ (extraneus). Behind all this 


sense-series lies the proverb, Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


MABITIME DRESS (clxxi. 113, 212).—In 
a recently published book of British naval 
history, ‘The Flower of England’ (Philip 
Allan, 1936), Mr. G. E, Mainwaring has 
given two papers on naval costume. In a 
review of the book, a writer in a contemporary 
says: 

most readers will be surprised to learn that 
the old sea-dogs wore almost anything but blue, 
which did not appear until uniform dress was 
adopted in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Before that the prevailing colours of the 
“slops ” provided for seamen were red and 
grey, and these were very nearly adopted for 
uniform. 


Another interesting item zathered from the 
book is Mr, Mainwaring’s rejection of the 
story that George II chose the colours of blue 
and white for his naval officers because he 
admired a blue and white riding habit worn 
by the Duchess of Bedford. The author 
thinks ‘‘ it more likely that we owe the blue 
and white to Captain Philip Saumarez, who, 


it appears, had adopted it for his own use.’’ | 


C. P, Haz. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxxi. 297).—3. Isaac 
Watts has in the fourth of his ‘ Divine 
Songs for Children’: 
* Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see! 
What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me? ” 


Epwarp Bensty. 


St. Albans. 


The Library. 


A, E. Housman, A Sketch—Together with 
List of his Writings and Indezes to }jy 
Classical Papers. By A. S. F. Goy 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net), 


OUSMAN, in his life it would appear not 
perfectly fortunate, has been extraordip. 
arily fortunate in his biographer. As a piece 
of writing; as a composition requiring bal- 
ance and proportion to suit its scale; in the 
tone found and maintained and the detail 
selected, this sketch is thoroughly satisfying 
and, one cannot but believe, would hay 
gained complete approval from Housman hin. 
self. It leaves with the reader a distinct 
impression of Housman and, further, con. 
fidence that the impression is, so far as in 
any way possible, a true one, derived from 
accurate insight on the writer’s part. Mr, 
Gow—he could not do otherwise—respects the 
great scholar and his friend to the point of 
stating defects. Housman, as is well know, 
was a savage controversialist in matters of 
scholarship, and his own words admit that he 
knew he was affording readers ‘‘ low enjoy- 
ment ’’ by his use of the lash. The lash was 
used unsparingly, even upon men who had 
played a kindly part towards him, and upo 
work which seemed to him to deserve it by 
men whom otherwise he admired. This was 
not altogether well; yet, in spite of the low 
enjoyment they may excite, his scathing 
pages have a tonic quality, partly no doubt 
an effect of their strong incisive style. Mr. 
Gow connects all this with Housman’s love of 
truth—a passion with him. Is “ truth,” we 
wonder, entirely the right word; are not its 
implications too large? Might not love of per- 
fection express Housman’s predominant 
interest better? or of exactitude? He was pro- 
foundly, though he might repudiate the appel- 
lation, a pessimist. Partly by this—as it 
expresses itself in his verse—he has gained and 
kept his hold on lovers of literature, for, 
speaking of greater men, none captures others’ 
imagination so thoroughly as he who dare 
unequivocally call darkness dark. To do that 








| is to be true to his own apprehension of things, 


as it is also to be true to the fact of dark- 
ness, but the lover of truth, as against the 
lover of perfection, accuracy, exactness, will 
surely be restless till he has found some proper 


| place in his philosophy, for so much light 
| and goodness as undeniably exist. 


Housman 
seems to have rested in the deep perception 


' that darkness is dark; the more unfortunate 
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because, with his capacity for saying things in 
the most lovely manner, it left him as poet 
with too little to say ; there is even something of 
asad cynicism in his choice of such an author 
as Manilius upon whom to expend the power 
and accomplishment of his rarely distin- 
guished mind. ‘‘ In Aeschylus at any rate— 
and Aeschylus was Housman’s favourite Greek 
t—the certainty and finality,’”’ as Mr. Gow 
says, ‘‘ which distinguish scores of Housman’s 
Latin emendations are hardly to be achieved.’’ | 
Manilius was chosen as the stuff of which his | 
monument should be made, for there excel- 
lence—perfect mastery of material and per- 
fect work in it—could be attained. Hous- 
man’s life—its guardedness, solitariness and 
also, it would seem, a certain elevation about 
it—confirms the witness, which he as _ poet 
bears to himself; of his having gone through | 
a painful and disturbing experience, the 
effects of which were never to really sur- 
mounted. He was of those for whom there | 
is “never glad, confident morning again.”’ | 
Yet, as Mr. Gow does not forget to show us, | 
he remained capable of close and _ steady | 
friendship, and it is pleasant to think of the 
friend Jackson—harum litterarum  con-| 
temptor—to whom he dedicated his Manilius, | 
| 





most of whose life was spent abroad so that 
the two only met when he was home on leave, 
but with whom a correspondence was kept up | 
till Jackson’s death, 

There is a passage in the Leslie Stephen 
Lecture which makes one wonder whether, 
after all, it was not in its character as para- | 
doxical that life struck must sharply home | 
on Housman. He is talking of what is or is | 
not poetry or capable of being poetically | 
expressed, and he quotes the saying, ‘‘ Who- | 
soever will save his life shall lose it, and 
whosoever will lose his life shall find it,’’ and | 
says of it: ‘‘I do not find in it anything | 
which I should call poetical.’ But he also | 
says ‘‘ That is the most important truth | 
which has ever been uttered, and the greatest 
discovery ever made in the moral world.”’ 

Stirb und werde, 

Denn so lang du das nicht hast 

Bist du nur ein triiber Gast 

Auf der dunklen Erde. 


Possibly we have here the secret of the 


Housman the poet’s extraordinary preoccupa- 
tion with death, albeit he restricts himself to 
the hither term of the paradox. That is 


within the limits of poetry, nay, it might be 
argued that it is itself the ultimate source 
of poetry ; the other term lies somewhere out 
beyond, 












The History of Quasi-Contract in English 
Law. By R. M. Jackson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s, 6d. net). 


A MEMBER of the Cambridge Series of 

Studies in English Legal History, this 
learned, and at the same time readable, book, 
has a three-fold claim to attention: it illus- 
trates modern legal practice by bringing out 
the historical background in a region where 
there has been, as to principles, a good deal 
of obscurity; it is the fruit of thorough and 
scholarly work on the records, and particu- 
larly on the Year-Books, and any new work 
on these is of great value for the student of 
history as well as for the student of law; 
and lastly, it is concerned with that region of 
the administration of law which falls some- 
what outside provided rules and procedure, so 
that the solution of problems has, in part, to 
be sought from immediate application of the 
general ideas and traditions of justice preva- 
lent at the time—always a sphere of develop- 
ment which it is of manifold interest to con- 
sider. By quasi-contract is meant a liability 
neither incurred by tort nor consented to by 
contract (recovery of money paid by mistake 
is the typical example) and Mr. Jackson 
accepts Professor Wineld’s definition for it: 
‘‘ liability, not exclusively referable to any 
other head of the law, imposed upon a par- 
ticular person to pay money to another par- 
ticular person on the ground of unjust 
benefit.”’ 

There has been little done as yet in the way 
of historical account of quasi-contract—and 
in this pioneer book, while making use of writ- 
ings concerned with it by Ames, Langdell and 
Sir William Holdsworth, Mr. Jackson has, 
for Part I, himself searched through all the 
printed sources down to the rise of indebitatus 
assumpsit. This action, introduced in the 
sixteenth century as a remedy in contract, and 
extended in the seventeenth to include quasi- 
contract, marks a new development which 
leads up to modern legal procedure, and is 
the subject of Part Il. We understand the 
modern law of quasi-contract is to be the sub- 
ject of a further book by the author. 

Dr. H. D. Hazeltine, in his Preface as 
Editor of these Studies, suggests some fields 
for further research, especially that of the 
jurisdiction of courts of equity. In a good 


reminder, he urges attention—when we come 
to the desired study of English legal obliga- 
tions from the point of view of a good doc- 
trinal basis—to settling terminology. 
is also a useful word 
of Mr. 


There 
ointing out the value 


Jackson’s work to the historian of 
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comparative law, who has been occupied either 
with the Roman or the Continental methods 
of dealing with quasi-contract. 


Saxon Charters and Field-Names of Glouces- 
tershire. By G. B. Grundy. (Published 
by the Council of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological Society). 


NCIENT topography is a study at once 
fruitful and fascinating. We can hardly 
bring the past back to us with any degree of 
satisfactory realisation without reconstruct- 
ing for it a place and habitation somehow. 
Reconstruction, in remote or little known dis- 
tricts, has often depended too much on imagin- 
ation and guess-work. Records have not been 
hunted up; and where they have been at hand 
have been hastily scanned, inaccurately inter- 
preted. Solutions offered have been adopted 
too readily; problems have not been recog- 
nised as such. But all this is rapidly chang- 
ing for the better, and no better evidence for 
the change could well be found than the book 
before us. It is intended as a_ body of evi- 
dence to be used as basis for the social and 
economic history of England of the Saxon 
age. To make this basis sound the student 
must go behind and confirm or reject current 
identifications in so far as this is possible. 
A table showing how comparatively small is 
the percentage of satisfactory identifications 
made in earlier work shows the needfulness 
of this. It means confronting, so to put it, 
the land and the document, and moving 
laboriously from point to point, with the wary 
eye and the knowledge of language which only 
the experienced worker can command. Such 
a wrker is Dr. Grundy. His plan is, after 
an elucidatory word or two on the charter, 
to take the survey belonging to it clause by 
clause—numbering these—giving first the bit 
of text, next a translation, next a discussion 
of the names which occur, and indication of 
place. He has worked largely with six-inch 
maps of the Ordnance Survey, and makes the 
interesting point that these—for a general 
Nconspectus of the area covered by a grant— 
afford better guidance than does actual inspec- 
tion of the ground. 

Many of the documents dealt with come 
from monasteries. There has been much 
accusation of forgery hurled at monkish 
scribes. Dr. Grundy, in his Introduction, 
makes it clear that a successful forgery of a 
Saxon document would have been impossible 





a century after the Conquest. Even 

teenth-century copies of Saxon charters 

clearly that Saxon was a difficulty to 
copyist. Why had the copies to be ma 
For two reasons mainly, our author tells } 
First, the old monasteries were no good ¢ 
positories for records ; if not devastated by { 


or foe, they were much pe, g: to dam 


Their deeds, by use too, would become 


and tend to illegibility ; the preservation | 


the rights to which these bore witness 
require making of copies. Next, there 
the question of the exact nature of the gray 
The charters are grants of bocland, that ig 
say, land of the King’s granted to an im 
vidual or a community for a life or lives, 
in perpetuity. Since a monastic commun 
would be deemed to have a_ perpetual exij 
ence, there would seem to be nothing to tre 
about on that head; the trouble was wh 
such a grant held good after the death 
the grantor. The numbers of confirmatis 
of grants upon the succession of a new kit 
show that the monks mostly thought it 
to be on the safe side, and therefore 


careful, by transcription if necessary, to ha 


clear title-deeds to present when confirm 
was desirable. 

Besides the main text, Dr. Grundy giv 
a large body of footnotes both valuable a 
interestingly written; and he has insert 


vocabulary of field-names which contains got 


detail and suggestion. We rather we 
though, whether ‘“‘ totter-grass’’ is 
enough to be here in point? 


CORRIGENDUM. 


t ante p. 298, col. 1, 1. 8 from foot ¢ 
“the ” and read for very many cases. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer qué 
privately, nor to give any advice on the valué 
old books or prints. : 

WE beg leave to state that we do not um 
take to return communications which, for @ 
reason, we do not print. a 

WHEN sending a letter to be forward 
another contributor, correspondents are 

uested to put in the top left-hand corn 
the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may 
send to him. 
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